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Announcing the Early Fall Publication of 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HUMAN LIFE 


By ROBERT A. BUDINGTON 
Proressor OF ZOOLOGY, OBERLIN COLLEGE 


based on 


ADVANCED PHYSIOLOGY AND 
HYGIENE 


by 
CONN and BUDINGTON 


This book answers the need for a thoroughly 
up-to-date text on Physiology. It includes the 
results of the most recent scientific research in 
so far as they are of interest and value in a 
book of this character, and shows how the new 
discoveries affect human life and health. 


Thought-provoking questions follow each chap- 
ter. Many new diagrams and charts illustrate 
the text. Lists of reference books suggest inter- 
esting collateral reading. 


Ready in the Early Fall 
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EDITORIALS 


Know What and How 


N the spring of 1920 we saw the most remark- 

able acre of apple trees in Southeastern 
Ohio that we have seen anywhere at any 
time. 

That acre two years before had produced 
only one good apple, and the owner advertised 
that apple-tree wood was of high value for 
some kind of manufacturing, and he would 
give these trees to any one who would cut 
them down and take out the roots. 

The expert state orchardist, seeing the adver- 
tisement, went to see what was the matter 
with the trees. The trees blossomed wonder- 
fully, the apples “set” well, but when they 
were as big as walnuts they fell off. 

The orchardist gave all but seven of the 
trees the right spray in the right way at the 
right time, and the owner sold seven hundred 
dollars worth of apples from an orchard that 
Produced but one apple the year before. 

The expert made an.interesting demonstration 
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with the other seven trees. On one of the trees 
he used the same spray at the same time as 
the others, but sprayed only as high as he 
could from the ground. As high as he sprayed 
there were good apples in abundance, but none 
higher up. 

The others were all sprayed, but none of 
them on the five days that he sprayed the 
rest of the orchard, and not one of these 
trees produced good apples. 

Since then we are told that that orchard 
has the right spray used in the right way 
and always at the right time. 

School work cannot be expected to produce 
results unless it is the right work done in the 
right way, at the right time. 


The sudden death of Associate Superintend- 
ent E. W. Stitt of New York City, July 14, 
leaves an important vacancy in that system. 
He was an official of exceptional ability who 


was universally appreciated personally and pro- 
fessionally. 
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The Toronto Meeting 


HE Toronto meeting of the World Federa- 

tion of Education Associations far exceeded 

the highest expectation of the most sanguine 
promoters of this great adventure. 

It was a really wonderful program in that 
the speakers were of superior ability. The 
subjects were on a high level. Every one was 
at his best. 

The foreign delegates used superb English, 
and, of course, appreciated the English of 
others. 

Dr. A. O. Thomas, president, was at his 
best every time, rising to great heights on 
the closing evening. Uel W. Lamkin was, per- 
haps, the highest high spot on the program. 
It was an occasion such as few Americans have 
had, and he rose to the occasion brilliantly. 

Dr. William F. Russell, who has shared all 
responsibility with Dr. Thomas, was always 
the master of ceremonies. Dr. Thomas was 
re-elected president, of course no one else could 
be thought of. It is his creation, and he has 
avoided all pitfalls which often come to the 
creator of a great movement. Walter R. 
Siders was elected field agent in charge of 
offices that will be established. Mr. Siders has 
earned this recognition because he smoothed 
out all wrinkles at Edinburgh, and it required 
supreme skill at times. Not only was he en- 
titled to this recognition, but he has demon- 
strated great skill as well as vision in directing 
the financial affairs of the National Education 


Association for several years. 


Among the prominent papers were those of 
Caroline S. Adair, president of the National 
Education Association; Dr. Fanny Fern 
Andrews of Radcliffe College; Dr. Walter S. 
Athearn, director of School of Religious Educa- 
tion, Boston University, and ex-Governor Carl E. 
Milliken, of Maine, now secretary of the Mov- 
ing Picture Association; Dr. Paul Monroe of 
Teachers College, New York City; President 
J. A. C. Chandler, William and Mary College, 
Virginia; President Rufus Von Klein Smid, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt; Mrs. A. H. Reeve, president, 
National Parent-Teachers Association; Colonel 
Milton McRea, San Diego; Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradford, Denver, long state superintendent of 
Colorado, and president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1918, famous meeting in Pitts- 
burgh; Judge Florence Allen, Ohio Supreme 
Court. 

* Raphael Hermann, who provided the twenty- 
five thousand dollars for the prize won by Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, and who has been one of 
the chief financial backers of the Federation 
from the first, was really the most important 
speaker of the session. His residence is Los 


Angeles, whose superintendent, Mrs. Susan M. 
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Dorsey, made one of the memorable addrésgges 
of the meeting. 

President Augustus O. Thomas confidently 
expects to have a fund of ten million dollars 
which is no longer a large sum for any great 
cause like this, The next meeting, 1928, wi 
be in Geneva. 


Macmillan in Boston 


HE MACMILLAN COMPANY is to build 
in the heart of Boston, and will pioneer 

the publishing business in the famous Back 
Bay District. This is as interesting to Bostop 
as it is to the Macmillan Company. They are to 
erect a building on Newbury street, corner of 
Fairfield. Nothing has had quite the same 
Significance for Boston publishing interests jp 
many a day. It is fresh demonstration of what 
we have known for a long time, that New 
Fngland is one of the best school book terri 
tories hetween the seas, and the Boston publish 
ing houses have been thriving greatly. Indeed, 
Boston business is having a genuine boom so 
far as its national leadership is concerned. We 
greatly rejoice in the coming of the Macmillans 
to a new building for their sole occupancy, be 


cause it will mean much to Boston as it surely 
will to them. 


What Is Your Professional I.0.? 


[Answers are on Page 175.] 


171. Who selected the “ Five-Foot Book 
Shelf ”? 

172. What Harvard Professor wrote 
“Talks with Teachers on Psy- 
chology ”? 

173. What two State Normal: Schools 
are the oldest in the New World? 

174. Whom did William McAndrew 
succeed as superintendent in 
Chicago? 

175. Who wrote “The Evolution of 
Dodd ”? 

176. Who made the “ Porter School” 
one of the’ most famous rural 
schools in America? 

177. What word of interest to teachers 
is from salt? 

178. Who is Pennsylvania’s remarkable 
rural school leader, and from what 
state did he go to Pennsylvania? 

179. Whom did John Grier succeed as 
president of Princeton ae 
fifteen years ago? 

180. Who wrote “ The Man Without a 
Country ”? 
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Important Chapter in History of the N. E. A. 


By ALBERT E. WINSHIP 


HAVE been urged to write of an important 

chapter in the history of the National Edu- 
cation Association, which, so far as I know, no 
one else is in a position to write. It has to do 
with the change of the name of the National 
Teachers’ Association, which had been its name 
from 1857 to 1870, to the National Association. 
While the change seemed innocent it had a 
vicious germ which was a breeder of trouble 
for several years. 

The attack of Horace Mann on the schools 
and principals of Boston in his Seventh Annual 
Report of 1843, and the controversy with the 
“Thirty-one Boston Masters,” which followed, 
led the term “teacher” to have high signifi- 
cance, as much in New York State as in New 
England, and the National Association could 
not have been born in Philadelphia in 1857 with 
any other name than the National Teachers’ 
Association. It was a sacred designation. 

While the early meetings were slightly at- 
tended the Association was regarded as an 
important American institution, and to call it 
anything other than the National Teachers’ 
Association was as much a desecration as to 
taise the American flag stars down. 

The change from National Association to 
National Educational Association was made in 
Cleveland in 1870, and when the first meeting of 
this National Fducation Association was held in 
Boston in 1872 with Emerson E. White of Ohio 
as president the meeting was boycotted by the 
principals and teachers of Boston, and the older 
Boston masters and teachers never rallied to 


the support of the Association until the Boston 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
in 1893, and there was a serious trace of this 
indifference until the famous meeting of 1903, 
when under President Eliot the attendance 
broke all records as did the demonstrations of 
hospitality. 

The educational historians constantly refer 
to the controversy of Horace Mann with the 
“Thirty-one Boston Masters” as their attack 
on him, which has no justification whatever. 
His Seventh Annual Report of 1843 was a 
tragic attack on the schools of Boston, and 
the controversy was merely a skilful and bril- 
liant warding off of the attack. While the 
election of the School Board of the city was 
a defeat for the four men who wrote the 
“Remarks on His Seventh Annual Report,” 
which was the first of several pamphlets in the 
controversy, Mr. Mann never recovered the 
prestige he lost by writing that “Seventh 
Annual Report,” and the term “teacher” be- 
came sacred in New England. 

No word in the Apostles’ Creed is more im- 
portant to a theological fundamentalist than 
“ Teacher ” was in the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in New York and New England fifty- 
five years ago. : 

There could not have been a National Asso- 
ciation without the word teacher in the name 
in 1857, and to change it in 1870 to National 
Educational Association was sacrilegious from 
the standpoint of New York and New Eng- 
land. 


The Brotherhood of the Forest 
BY DOUGLASS MALLOC 


I love the man who loves the wood, 
Whate’er his creed, whate’er his blood. 
I may not know his native land; 

His creed I may not understand; 

But, when we meet within the wood, 
There each is silent—understood. 

We worship then at selfsame shrine; 
We see the same celestial shine 

On lustrous leaf, on petaled flower; 
We feel the selfsame grace and power; 
Yea, walking on the selfsame sod, 
We worship both the selfsame God. 

I give who loves the wood my hands, 
For here is one who understands ; 
Who loves the wood I give my heart, 
For there responsive echoes start; 
We meet in this sweet brotherhood— 
We meet as Brothers of the Woed. 
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THIS FAITH IN EDUCATION 


Ww" one hears of the heroic sacrifices 
made by parents and by boys and girls 


themselves to obtain an education, one is 
inspired to new faith in education. Great effi- 
cacy must lie in that which people will pay 
so much to get—especially when it is a thing 
intangible, invisible, imponderable. 

It is this same faith in education, shared by 
‘the public generally, which makes possible our 
vast systems of instruction, with their steadily 
rising costs. Fortunate indeed is the nation 
whose citizens believe in education. They have 
seen its fruits demonstrated. They believe in 
its potency. Hence there is no part of the 
tax burden which they bear more cheerfully 
than that which goes to the support of the 
schools. 

How much of the popular faith in education 
is based upon the fact that it spells economic 
success may not be known and does not greatly 
matter. Education which has no dollars and 
cents value is poor stuff wherever you meet it. 
Money is not the highest motive. Yet it may 
lead many to undergo schooling, from which 
they derive much more than money. 

A democracy, in particular, requires an en- 
lightened citizenry if it is to endure. Sterling 
character, too, is essential. So this faith in 
education, so nearly universal in the land, is 
in truth the very bulwark of the state, the 
hope of the future, the principal guaranty 
against civic misrule and social chaos. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR COLLEGES 


_ college has its own traditional pur- 
poses and ideals, its own conception of 
the kind of service it should render. No 
college can be expected to make itself over in 
a day or in a year or in four years—which is 
a college “generation.” But colleges must be 
blind that do not perceive a growing need in 
America for a two-year cultural course, to be 
followed by a two-year course directed toward 
a vocation. Perhaps the word “cultural” does 
not convey the entire meaning in the first case; 
for it suggests something remote from life, 
whereas the need is for such studies as shall 
relate the student to life in many ways and at 
many points; studies which put the student in- 
to touch with many fields of knowledge and 
give him a rather broad notion of what the 
human mind has achieved up to this point— 
together with whatever mental development 
and artistic appreciation can be obtained in the 
process. Many students should drop out at the 
158 


end of two college years, and should have the 
maximum of acquired knowledge and power 
possible of attainment in that time. 

In the last two years emphasis should be 
placed upon the career which the graduate js 
expecting to follow. In this work colleges 
will necessarily choose certain fields for their 
own and not try to cover too wide a range, 
Even the universities will find themselves 
limited. 

Two years of preparation for life, and two 
of preparation for earning a living, with true 
professional spirit whatever the chosen work— 
this is ‘the port toward which higher educa- 
tion is now both drifting and steering. 


Besides the one or two “ floating universities” 


there are, no doubt, a few high and dry ones 
that are all at sea. 


A POTENT CIVILIZER 


MAGAZINE with a million circulation is 
apt to regard itself as highly influential 
What shall be said of a single individual whose 
thoughtful invention extends the benefits of 
literacy to a million persons each year? An 
educator who can do this is worthy to bh 
hailed one of civilization’s greatest benefactors. 
Such is said to be the achievement of 2 
Chinese graduate of Yale University, Y. C 
James Yen, whose textbooks in Chinese have 
already reached a circulation of 3,000,000 copies. 
By selecting a vocabulary of a thousand words 
most commonly used and centring attention 
of the Chinese upon mastery of these words 
Yen has dispelled much of the difficulty that has 
heretofore prevented the rank and file d 
Chinese from learning to read and write theit 
language with its almost innumerable characters 
The rudiments of the Chinese written languagt 
can thus be acquired by a Chinese native i 
ninety-six hours. Perhaps it would be advise 
ble to get Mr. Yen to wave his magic wand 
across the problem of illiteracy in the United 
States. He should find it a very simple oft 
indeed. 


Sometimes the problem is to keep Athens 
ahead of Aphrodite. 


Associate Editor. 
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The Less Gifted 


By ROBERT E. DOWNS 


Assistant to Superintendent Edward J. Tobin, 
Cook County, Illinois 


NE of the many strange things about life 
is our natural heritage upon which so 
much of life depends. Little choice do we have 
as to the land of our birth, the race or color 
we are to champion through life, the type of 
parents who are to pilot us through the most 
crucial period, or the native ability we are to 
possess. “All men are born equal” is a popular 
utterance when cajoling those who happen to 
be on the less successful side of life, but how 
much weight does it carry among the success- 
ful? No doubt those who honestly use it refer 
to civil rights. To be just to mankind, we must 
take into consideration certain handicaps which 
destroy at least the equality of opportunities. 
Those who are associated with children in 


the public schools see many who merely have 
to mark time until they can step into an envia- 
ble position in the social and financial world; 
children who are not only the favorites of fate 
socially and financially but are also the favor- 
ites of nature in mental and physical endow- 
ments. Equally conspicuous are the children 
who seem hopelessly engulfed in a sea of 
opposite conditions. In most cases of the latter 
type it seems that only by miraculous chance 
may the children attain anything above medi- 
ocrity in the social and intellectual world. 

It requires little skill to recognize these dif- 
ferences. It is all too easy to be carried away 
by the easy grace of the fortunate child. All 
the world loves a winner. The pace and stan- 
dard set by the gifted child comes more closely 
in line with our ideal of educational accom- 
plishment, but we must not follow this line of 
least resistance if we wish to do our complete 
duty as educators. We must admit that genius 
is developed in spite of, as much as because of, 
our efforts. Any one can teach a gifted child, 
but it takes genuine artistry on the part of the 
teacher to bring educational response from the 
less gifted. 

Modern education has developed a science 
which helps us to recognize the varied abili- 
ties of children, to tabulate, to chart, and to 


scale their ability and achievement. It has 
familiarized terms such as MA, IQ, EA, ete., 
so that we no longer need hesitate in finding 
words to describe the mental development of 
our pupils, but it has taught us to brand, more 
than it has taught us to help, the handicapped 
child. Perhaps too much attention is being 
paid to standardizing humans and too little to 
humanizing standards. Intelligence tests intel- 
ligently used are helpful as guides, but the 
novice too often considers them infallible. Com- 
mon sense coupled with a knowledge of teach- 
ing gives us similar information less dangerous 
to the child. The means of discovering the 
brand of a child’s mentality is of little conse- 
quence, branding is often disastrous. Our aim 


“Children live up to their reputation, therefore we must be careful in helping them 
to form their school reputation. Pupils are quick to sense the teacher’s estimate of a 
pupil, and public opinion is quick to form.” 

“Personality—that indefinable something which people have or do not have—may 
be developed in the less gifted child. Intelligence, character, features of classic mould, 
and many other qualities are included in what we call personality.” 


should be to find what a child knows or can be 
taught rather than what he does not know. 
Then, regardless of what we find, our problem 
is to give him every chance of development 
along lines best suited to his ability, interests 
and future needs. 

After the child is laboriously classified we 
are left with a suggestion of special rooms or 
special schools for the less gifted child. In a 
great majority of educational systems both of 
these solutions are beyond reach, but in every 
system we have the less gifted child as a prob- 
lem. We cannot make him fit in our educa- 
tional system to his advantage without great 
sacrifice to the system perhaps, but there are 
qualities which we can give him which will 
help him fit gracefully and usefully in society. 

Children live up to their reputation, there- 
fore we must be careful in helping them to form 
their school reputation. Other pupils are quick 
to sense the teacher's estimate of a pupil, and 
public opinion is quick to form. John may be 
considered the class “dumb-bell” and every 
time he tries to recite the fear of ridicule may 
so oppress him that an honest effort is beyond 
him. Repeated failure will convince even John 
that his case is a hopeless one. It is not easy 
to understand why a teacher calls for an 
answer to a question from John when she 
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knows in advance that he cannot give it. Possi- 
bly she intends to give him a proportionate 
share in the recitation. John may be tactfully 
given questions answered by “ Yes” or “No,” 
and the teacher need not feel guilty if she occa- 
sionally indicates the correct answer by the 
inflection of her voice. If John blunders—“ I 
believe you misunderstood the question, John. 
You thought perhaps that I asked such and 
such a question, but I meant so and so.” He 
will be right the second time, and happy. The 
teacher’s resourcefulness will develop John’s 
confidence in himself, and public opinion will 
shape in his favor. Time is thus saved, John’s 
interest aroused, and what ability he has is nur- 
tured so that it may develop to a surprising 
degree. At least he is kept happy and his out- 
look upon life brightened so that he may 
leave school with an unbroken spirit. 
Personality—that indefinable something which 
people have or do not have—may be developed 
in the less gifted child. Intelligence, character, 
features of classic mould, and many other quali- 
ties are included in what we call personality, 
but, coming down to earth, there are many 
qualities we can help children to possess which 
will give them a pleasing personality, one of 
the keys to success in life. Much of person- 
ality consists simply in cleanliness of person, 
graciousness of manner, and consideration for 
the other fellow. Promote this in the less 
gifted child. To hold before him the aim of in- 
tellectual supremacy is to ask the impossible, 
and even though the less gifted child tries he 
will fail and fall by the wayside, perhaps sul- 
lenly disappointed. Hunger for appreciation in 
something possible places the child within the 
range of a teacher’s influence. He may be 
given goals which are readily attained, and as 
he tastes success new courage comes to him. 
The result may be a man whose pleasing 
appearance and gracious manner may win 
recognition in the world that mere intelligence 
would not. Cleanliness of person—the first 
goal—successfully achieved, John reaches out 
for other worlds to conquer. Consideration for 
others—the simple habits which indicate good 
breeding are easily acquired and recognition of 
these by people outside the school stimulates 
John. If the teacher leads him on John may 
develop a personality which will give him 
pleasant and easy contact with his fellow man. 
His intellectual shortcomings may be thus ob- 
scured. Gifted children usually acquire person- 
ality through fortunate circumstance. Success 
is their birthright, and they consider it such. The 
teacher may add much, but to the less gifted 
she gives all. The less gifted child re-acts more 
readily to suggestion along this line. One rea- 
son may be because he has not the assurance or 
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conceit of the gifted child; another reason may 
be that he is hungry for recognition in some- 
thing with immediate results. There is noth- 
ing we can give any child which will draw 
favorable recognition from the world he lives 
in more quickly than these easily acquired 
habits. 

The less gifted child may be a force of great 
good or a menace to society according to how 
the force is put in motion. We can not change 
the mentality of such a child; nature has out- 
witted us, and wisely no doubt. This world as 
expressed in our complex social system needs 
many types of people. These people to be 
happy must have a mind responsive to the con- 
ditions they have to meet. Our cultured and 
intelligent elite enjoy the sunshine of life with 
its luxuries only because the wheels of indus- 
try, the sanitation of cities, the hard and un- 
pleasant tasks of life are done by those who 
fell short of the school teacher’s scholastic 
ideal. Many people who travel the shadowed 
paths of life are happy because they have a 
happy philosophy to fit their capabilities. This 
is not because of education in many cases but 
in spite of a form of education. Others live a 
life of drudgery; they have fallen before an 
impossible standard; they have been taught to 
think this kind of life would be the price of 
failure; they were branded failures, hence they 
must pay the price. 

No one blames the schools for crime con- 
ditions—the schools may enjoy distinction on 
this score. Some day, however, a statistician 
will chart the school record of criminals. We 
may alibi our liability by producing I.Q.’s and 
the “I told you so’s” on record, but the 
fact that an alarming number of criminals 
dropped out of school at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen from the fifth and sixth grades will be 
construed against us. The conscientious teacher 
will be considered a conscienceless teacher be- 
cause she failed the boy who honestly could not 
meet her standards. School provides a child's 
first contact with organized society. Many of 
his impressions of society are formed there. 
Therein lies our responsibility. We must be 
careful not to brand him; not to show him that 
he does not fit in society, and not to overwhelm 
him with our attempts to exact the impossi- 
ble. If antagonism toward school is developed 
that antagonism will re-act against society. 
Unhappy in school a child is apt to become 4 
truant. While out of school his companions 
naturally will be either truants from school of 
truants from industrial life. Both are more 
or less dangerous. They are, however, com 
genial companions and hold out a hearty wel 
come to the boy who fails to meet approval 
in school life. He meets the law in the form 
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of a truant officer at a time and in a way 
which may add the law to his antagonisms. 

A sullen and disrespectful citizen is thus de- 
veloped, innocently and by an honest standard. 
Our faith in long tried procedure justifies our 
methods. That faith is necessary, so are the 
established methods, but we must make an 
occasional exception or serious mistakes may 
be charged against us. 

In dealing with the less gifted child we face 
these questions: How can you promote a pupil 
who does not meet the required standards of 
the school, how can you justify yourself before 
other pupils and their parents if you promote 
the pupil who does not do satisfactory work, 
how can you meet the criticism of the high 
school if you give a diploma to a pupil who 
does not qualify? These are dangerous ques- 
tions to answer briefly. Here we must be more 
human than technical. By failing a pupil who 
has accomplished all that his capabilities permit 
we neither benefit the pupil nor the educational 
system. We dishearten one and burden the 
other. To fail a pupil who has missed part of 
the work through absence or one who has 
ability but failed to use it is logical, but it 
seems almost fiendish to punish a child for a 
defect in mentality for which he is not respon- 
sible. In life there are times when we dare 
not tell the truth, there are times when it is 
not wise to tell the truth, and there are many 
times when it is not charitable to tell the truth. 
Why not apply a little social tact to our promo- 
tion system? How can you tell a friend she 
looks “ stunning ” when you are almost stunned 
by the falsity of your remark? How can you 
justify yourself before people who dress well 
after you have complimented those who have 
not? How can you meet the criticism of 
friends for introducing people who bore them? 
The above questions are ridiculous in this con- 
nection, but they may invoke thought regarding 
our leniency in some things and our rigidity 
in others. As to meeting the criticism of the 
high school, does the elementary school have to 
face it with a guilty feeling? Just why should 
the high school be spared providing for the less 
gifted child? Very few of these children attempt 
secondary education, but if they do it is up 
to the high school to provide for them. Our 
Promotion of the pupil who cannot measure up 
to our requirements may not be satisfactorily 
explained to other pupils nor to their parents, 
and should not be attempted. Results to the 
individual may be the justification. The follow- 
ing example may be worth consideration: An 
eighteen-year-old girl was spending her third 
year in the eighth grade of a country school. 
She was conscientious and faithful in her school 
work but could not pass the state eighth grade 
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final examination. Both the girl and her par- 
ents were determined that she should graduate 
before quitting school. The teacher had an 
idea regarding what should be done, but as the 
state department provided the questions and the 
county superintendent marked the papers the 
girl could not be passed without writing a satis- 
factory paper. This was beyond hope. On the 
day of the final examination the girl was non- 
plussed by the questions. She told the teacher 
she did not understand one of the questions, 
and the teacher explained the question. A good 
explanation was given no doubt, as the girl 
sought frequent explanation. The papers were 
regularly marked at the office of the county 
superintendent and a diploma issued. Only 
the teacher had a guilty conscience—the girl 
and her parents were overjoyed. This done 
the teacher did not lose interest, perhaps his 
conscience goaded him for violating the sanc- 
tity of examinations, and he felt that his crime 
might be covered by justifying it. The teacher 
from time to time spoke of nursing as an ideal 
profession for a girl. The idea was given not 
only to the girl but to her parents as well. 
This girl had many of the qualities required of 
a nurse. She was patient, sympathetic, and 
dependable. In the things she could do her 
ability was above average. At that time in her 
locality an eighth-grade diploma was the educa- 
tional requirement for entrance to a hospital 
for a course in nursing. The teacher succeeded 
in having the girl enter. Her interest nour- 
ished enough ability to tide her through part of 
the training, and efficiency in the practical part 
of the course raised her general standing. She 
later became one of the most successful nurses 
of her state. Propinquity decided her future; 
she married well as the world would consider. 
Now at her summer home she entertains her 
former teacher during a part of vacation. She 
has acquired enough of the veneer which pro- 
claims culture to fit graciously in a_ social 
circle which might not have been hers but for a 
teacher whose vision went beyond a traditional 
standard. 

The purpose of this article is not to lower 
standards, nor to discourage standards—we 
need higher standards of education than ever 
before. We must admit exceptions to every 
rule. Let us treat the less gifted child as an 
exception to our standards. We have tried 
retarding him. Our schools show the result. 
Society may have a more stinging rebuke to 
offer. We have not benefited child, school, or 
society. It seems that we can best lead the less 
gifted child graciously through his school 
career and save his spirit so that he may have 
an even break with the problems of life later 
on, 
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The Problem of the Speech Defective 


By DR. FREDERICK MARTIN 


Director, Institute for Speech Correction, Ithaca, 
New York 


“The centipede was happy quite 

Until a toad in fun 

Said: ‘Pray, which leg goes after which?’ 
That worked her mind to such a pitch, 
She lay distracted in a ditch, 

Considering how to run.” 


© teachers, I speak as one who has sat as 
a stammerer in the classroom and _ suf- 
fered. I had as a companion, in my college 
days, Dr. Paul Klapper, now dean of education 
of the College of the City of New York, and 
noted as the author of the popular text “ Teach- 
ing Children to Read.” Here was an under- 
standing soul who later on was responsible for 
encouraging the study of speech correction in 
the schools of New York City and who, with 
Dr. Walter Robinson, now president of City 
College, inaugurated the first clinic for speech 
defects in a college devoted chiefly to post- 
graduate training of teachers. It was at the 
invitation of Dr. Klapper that I undertook the 
directorship of this clinic, and finally the organ- 
ization of a department of speech improvement 
in the public schools of New York City. 

The problem of the speech defective is as 
pertinent to the grade teacher as to the speech 
specialist. Every teacher should have an inti- 
mate understanding of the speech defective 
from the standpoint of behaviorism and educa- 
tional adjustment. The teacher who has never 
suffered the mental tortures and inhibitions of 
a pupil laboring under the embarrassment of a 
speech defect can only hope to appreciate his 
suppression and properly appraise his mentality 
through intimate study of the problem. Every 
educational program should recognize the neces- 
sity for the prevention of speech defects or at 
least the elimination of the commonest of 
these defects in their incipient form. It is 
absolutely necessary, therefore, that we incor- 
porate, in all our training schools for teachers, 
courses of principles and methodology on this 
subject, as has been done already in a few. 

The social mind, today, is keenly alive to its 
civic duty to the handicapped, and, as a result, 
classes have been formed almost everywhere 
for the anxmic, tubercular, blind, deaf, cardiac, 
crippled, and feeble-minded. But what of the 
speech defective? His school fellows would 
taboo the boy who scoffed or mocked the crip- 
pled or the blind, yet from time immemorial, 
society in general, the stage, the forum, and 
the song writers have considered the stammerer 
a logical butt, and one does not resent the 
vulgar jokes, nor such songs as, “ You-you-you 
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t-t-t-tell her, ‘cause I st-st-stutter,” made at 
his expense. Is it humanitarian then to permit 
the feeling of inferiority to grow upon him until 
inhibitions set in and his opportunity for ad- 
vancement is limited? Daily, I receive pathetic 
letters wherein the following plaint is found: 
“Doctor, I can control myself very well when 
all alone—away from the scrutinizing glances 
of parents, or friends, and the critical gaze of 
the scoffer.” It is as inhumanitarian for the 
educational conscience to ignore or neglect the 
speech defective as it would be not to provide 
for the “physically unfit” in our school pro- 
gram, yet most of these speech defectives, dif- 
fering in their handicap from the crippled, the 
blind, the deaf, etc., can, by proper treatment, 
be returned to a normal condition. Potentially 
they are normal children. 

The social mind does not fully realize that 
the speech defective suffers both mentally and 
physically. This perhaps accounts for many 
bits of ribald humor at the expense of stam- 
merers. There is no relation between mental 
deficiency and the majority of speech defects. 
Especially is this true of stammerers, for I 
number among those whom I have corrected 
some of the leading minds of this country in 
the fields of engineering, medicine, jurispru- 


' dence, banking and education. When properly 


corrected the speech defective can be restored 
to normal relationships in the classroom and 
compete on equal terms with classmates. This 
has been proven in my own work and the re- 
ports which have come to me from those whom 
I have trained to organize such work in other 
cities. Our efforts therefore are not alone 
humanitarian, but of social and economic value. 

“The capacity for speech exists at birth,” 
says Dr, Ira S. Wile, the eminent child special- 
ist from Mt. Sinai Hospital. “ The acquisition 
of language and the development of tone pro- 
duction depend upon training through the 
various senses. Speech may only be acquired 
through the harmonious action of the 
brain and the muscles. Cerebration and 
muscular co-ordination are prerequisites for 
the verbal crystallization of the ideation which 
is seeking expression. Speech, in its essence, 
is a conscious act. It originates from a desire 
or impulse to express ideas or communicate 
thoughts. Born of emotion it is intellectual- 
ized. ‘Speech was made to open man to man, 
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and not to hide him, to promote commerce and 
not to betray it.’ 

“Sad is the lot of the mute. Woeful and 
pitiful is he until the gates of intelligence are 
opened and the flood of ideas may issue forth 
through the medium of words. The living 
voiceless man is stultified and the world is de- 
prived of such richness of his mind as cultiva- 
tion might reveal. In the words of Pliny, it 
is ‘the living voice that sways the soul.’ The 
value of speech from the standpoint of personal 
expression cannot be estimated in terms of 
pounds, shillings and pence. The development 
of a single human being to a state of mental 
happiness involves self-expression. Constant 
self-repression is incompatible with perfect 
health and contentment... . 

“A large proportion of stutterers are cura- 
ble. Probably fifty per cent. of stuttering could 
be prevented. The limitation of the stutterer is 
marked not so much in his powers of acquisi- 
tion and appreciation as his ability to give 
physical expression to his thoughts. His men- 
tality may be intact but his opportunities for 
giving evidence of his mentality are hampered 
by virtue of his explosive expression which de- 
prives him of an attentive audience.” 

Speech defectives in the schoolroom are a 
menace to other children if not corrected. 
Mocking or indirect imitation may generate de- 
fects in the companions of such children. A 
child with a speech defect may develop traits 
which warp his character. Slovenliness of 
speech often indicates and produces sluggish- 
ness of thought. To be a normal being normal 
speech is necessary. 
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The development of a speech defect in the 
classroom is usually charged against the child 
himself instead of our educational system. 
Speech is an acquired faculty. If we demand 
clear, forecful speech when the child first enters 
school, we can generally obtain it. The earlier 
the different defects of speech are recognized 
the better is the chance for correction. Most 
defects are not outgrown. Teach the child that 
it is as essential to please the ear as it is to 
please the eye. Children should be made to 
enjoy the work and develop a feeling for their 
language. The correction of a defect requires 
intelligent direction. There are many sym- 
pathetic teachers who painstakingly devote 
much time in their efforts to help the sufferer, 
but treat his difficulties only as phonic dis- 
turbances. Schools of expression often make 
this mistake. The teacher must lead and help 
the sufferer to adjust himself to the psychologi- 
cal condition of the classroom. Especially with 
the stammerer must we help him to respond 
to the social conditions which have upset him. 
He feels an inferiority and needs the teacher's 
understanding and sympathy. However, tears 
only water the seeds of his sorrow. He must 
be gently but surely made to believe that he 
can speak correctly and with proper guidance 
led into a better and more forceful mode of 
articulation and enunciation. One must avoid 
having the defective feel that he depends en- 
tirely upon the teacher for help. While props 
are necessary in the beginning, the teacher must 
remember that props, like crutches, are an 
acknowledgment of the inability ‘to stand 
alone. 


The Lesson of Life 


By CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 
Pennsylvania State College 


Down in the dark 

I did awake. 

Widening eyes 

Increasing wise 

Enabled me to seek the light, 
Enabled me to leave the night. 
Facing the blue 

I now advance. 

Regaining power 

With every hour, 

I go to greet the chance to fight; 
I go to battle for the right. 


Out of the deep 

Ascend I then. 

Improving sight, 

For farther flight— 

I rise to find the world more vast; 
I rise to reach the truth at last. 


Towards the sky 
I now leap high. 

Acquiring strength 

For any length, 

1 climb the steep to mountain tops ; 

I climb the stair that never stops. 


Never an end 

Do I discern. 

Maturing years 

And mellow tears 

Convince me there is more to learn 
Than ever I shall dare to yearn. 
Always ahead 

The Infinite— 

Never a best 

With which to rest; 

Always a better dream to drive; 
Always ideals and visions survive. 
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Education in Early American Homes 


By EDWIN WILBUR RICE 


6693 DUCATION in Early American Homes” 

was an education which placed the 
spiritual above the physical and the intellectual ; 
revelation above reason; put God at the head 
of His creation; reaffirmed that righteousness 
exalted a nation as well as an individual and 
that there was onc law universal, not only for 
all mankind but a higher law that reigned 
throughout the universe, of which God was 
the author. 

The founders of the homes in this republic may 
have known little about modern methods of 
pedagogy and cared less! They may not have 
been versed in the mysteries of the atomic 
theory and protoplasm. Their theology was 
intensely practical. 

We may pardon many of their idiosyncrasies, 
or what we may term their narrow views of this 
life, for they had a broad and big view of the 
life to come and of the eternal realities of the 
spiritual world. 

If they had a blurred vision in some things 
regarding this life, their spiritual eye sought to 
behold the light and the glory that surrounds 
the throne of the Creator and Redeemer. 

Their foibles and their fancies have been a 
favorite theme for humor by the wiseacres who 
glory in the wisdom of this world and are rak- 
ing together the baubles of the earth as if they 
were the eternal verities of God. We must not 
forget that our forefathers were groping their 
way toward spiritual ideals—the ideals of liberty 
and of righteousness. If they conceived the way 
as narrow and of few walking therein, and thus 
were unable fully to escape from some intoler- 
ance, nor break from the iron mask of oppres- 
sion, we may at least learn to admire more their 
aim to make noble and righteous character; to 
redeem man from bondage of every sort. 

The education of the early American house- 
hold was born of the ideals of the colonists. 
They were a motley crowd who came to these 
inhospitable shores-—cavalier and Catholic, Pil- 
grim and Puritan, Presbyterian and Reformer, 
prison runaway and pirate, freebooter and brig- 
and—all forced together by common woes and 
common foes. Their common aim was liberty 
—civil and religious. They must cultivate moral 
and religious liberty possessed by the few—in 
restraining the many, or certain destruction 
would stare in at every door, window, and crev- 
ice of the cabin. This diversity had unity in 
higher principles however—a diversity keenly 
and sarcastically put by an old writer, “ New 
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England, the refuge of dissenters; New Am- 
sterdam for’ religion; Pennsylvania for 
Quakers; Maryland, a saint’s rest for Roman 
Catholics; North Carolina for runaways, and 
South Carolina for buccaneers and pirates, and 
Virginia for aristocratic fox-hunters.” 

Of necessity the chief education in the colo- 
nies was in the home. In New England the 
home was aided by both the church and the 
school; in the other colonies churches were not 
abundant, and schools were rare. The children 
of the home must feed on the same tough in- 
tellectual meat that was served for full-grown 
men, or go without. They usually went with- 
out, or read the book of nature. But even so, 
they were taught to read the book of nature so 
as to see God therein first of all. Juvenile liter- 
ature, there was none! That was the creation 
of the nineteenth century. In New England 
homes the Bible was always the one great 
book. They succeeded admirably in their aim! 

Sober and sombre as we conceive the Puritan, 
he had underneath a sense of humor. 

Household education in early American 
homes was as varigated as the foliage of the 
country, and had as many shades as there were 
types of character in the colonies. There was 
certainly great variety and not much unity. 
Every colony was a law unto itself in educa- 
tion and religion. 

Religious education in the homes grew out of 
several types of colonists. The cavalier of 
Virginia was courtly in manner, military in 
bearing, ambitious for aristocratic rank in 
society, loved a retinue of servants and waiters. 

The proportion of educated persons among 
them was great. It is the tradition that from 
1630 to 1690 there were in New England as 
many graduates of colleges as could be found in 
any population of a similar size in the mother 
country. In the early period of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut a Cambridge graduate could 
be found for every 250 inhabitants and not a 
few from Oxford besides. Religion was the 
important thing with the New England colo- 
nists. By 1650 every colony of New England, 
except Rhode Island, made public instruction 
compulsory. Every town was required to have 
a school if it had fifty householders, a grammar 
and Latin school if it had a hundred, with a 
master to prepare youths for the university. 
The colonists were intense in piety, politics, and 
religion. 


_ (Selections from a 16-page leaflet written at the age of 
ninety-six.) 
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- Laying the Foundation 
By FRANKLIN YOUNG HARPER 
Ozark, Illinois 


OT very long ago I heard a girl, who for 

the last few years had been away to 

school, “speak of her sister” whom she said 
“had wrote” her a letter entirely in French. 

I took it for granted, therefore, that as her 
sister had written her in French she was un- 
doubtedly able to read and write this language 
herself and converse in it as well. 

It is mighty nice to be well versed in French, 
German, Latin, etc., but above everything it is 
of the utmost importance to know English first. 
English is the adopted tongue of the American 
people and surely it is sensible for one to master 
this language before taking up the study of 
some foreign tongue. 

It is often found by investigation that num- 
bers of students are entering the higher insti- 
tutions of learning before they have mastered 
the work below them. 

In geography we find pupils who have a fair 
knowledge of Europe, Asia, Africa, in fact are 
well versed in continental geography with prac- 
tically no knowledge of their own country. Or 
some pupils know the geography of the nation, 
but hardly know the capital of the state in 
which they live or their county or township. 

Where should a study of geography begin? 
Should it not begin with the local phases first? 
Should a pupil study his state until he knows 
his locality and county? Should he begin a 
study of the nation as a whole until he knows 
the geography of his state? 


The same is true of history. Many folks 
know ancient and medieval history, and take 
great pleasure in exploiting this knowledge by 
discussing Napoleon, Cromwell, Cesar, Cleo- 
patra, and many other notables of those agés 
long since gone. But these people confess 
ignorance of those great statesmen who played 
such a distinguished part in founding America, 
the country of their (the student’s) birth. In 
other words they know ancient and niedieval 
history but do not know modern history. 

It is the same with civics, mathematics. In 
fact this condition exists with practically all of 
the branches. 

One of the first aims of the carpenter or 
architect in planning or building a structure 
is to insure a solid foundation. If such an end 
is not attained there is danger of the building 
collapsing. 

It should be the aim of the grammar school 
to lay a firm and solid foundation. Most 
branches taught in colleges and universities 
require as a pre-requisite a thorough knowl- 
edge of the lower subjects. Students entering 
without this preparation are handicapped, be- 
coming a bore to themselves and their instruc- 
tors. They are classified as “ lacking in ability,” 
whereas they are lacking in preparation. The 
foundation is not sufficient. The structure built 
thereon is likely to be shaky, and detrimental 
rather than beneficial to society. 


Visual Education 


By CHARLES 0. HALLORAN 
Submaster of Thomas N. Hart School, Boston 


O™ of the most progressive and rational 

educational movements of the past 
decade is visual education. It is neither a new 
method of instruction nor an educational fad. 
It belongs to every subject in the school cur- 
riculum. Thorough instruction is impossible 
without it, for it consists in the presentation of 
information through the eye route and thus 
rests, not upon a theoretical foundation, but 
upon a very practical and sound psychological 
basis. 

As to the need of visual instruction the late 
Charles W. Eliot has said: “ American educa- 
tion is seriously defective in that it provides an 
inadequate amount of training of the senses, 
particularly of the eye. It relies far too much 


upon book work. There ought to be incorpors 
ated in all school work a much larger propor- 
tion of accurate eye work and hand work, 
combined with simultaneous training of the 
memory and of the capacity for describing cor- 
rectly, either orally or in writing, the things 
observed and done.” Visual education is tleces- 
sary because it tends to produce more effective 
teaching and stimulates interest, attention and 
activity on the part of the child. His ideas are 
clarified and made more vivid, resulting in 
lasting mental images being formed in his 
mind. 

That visual education is one of the strongest 
influences for motivating and vitalizing the 
classroom work has been proven by its success- 
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ful operation in thousands of schools through- 
out the country. Cognizant of its tremendous 
value and powerful influence as an aid to learn- 
ing, most of our large cities have established 
departments of visual education with central 
distribution stations for lantern slides, films, 
specimens, exhibits, etc. C. E. Mahaffey in the 
Visual Instructor Handbook for 1926 has said: 
“Visual education is indeed a sleeping giant 
waiting to be awakened. It will probably be 
many years before he is fully aroused and con- 
scious of his power. Just now he is beginning 
to stir and with his full awakening will come a 
new era in education that will be more far- 
reaching in its effect on civilization than is now 
conceivable.” 

It is a psychological truism that our experi- 
ences come through the senses. Psychologists 
claim that 90 per cent. of all human knowledge 
comes through vision. Some place it at 85 per 
cent. and 75 per cent. A very conservative dis- 
tribution, however, of primary sense experi- 
ence is: Visual, 40 per cent.; auditory, 25 per 
cent.; all others, 35 per cent. In ancient times 
education was transmitted from father to son 
by word of mouth. Today, visual instruction is 
far more important than oral instruction. We 
appeal to the eye of the child through books 
and pictures, and the appeal to the eye is more 
powerful than that which is addressed to the 
ear. We all know the old saying, “In at one 
ear and out the other,’ but no one has ever said: 
“In at one eye and out the other,”because things 
seen are best remembered. For this reason it is 
imperative for the up-to-date school to introduce 
visual education in all branches as far as possi- 
ble. 

It is the consensus of opinion among noted 
educators that school has become more attrac- 
tive to the children, lessons are “put over” 
much more effectively, and the total number of 
failures and repeaters has been materially de- 
creased through the use of visual materials. 
Results of experiments performed in scores of 
cities and towns have only too well borne out 
this opinion. Apropos of the foregoing a prom- 
inent school official related to me the following 
incident: “ There was in one of my schools a 
particularly ‘heavy’ seventh grade class in 
geography, consisting in the main of pupils 
of low 1.Q.’s. The teacher was nearly dis- 
tracted, for it seemed to her that the class was 
not making any progress. She had tried vari- 
ous methods, but they apparently had proved 
unsuccessful. Finally, she determined upon a 
new scheme. ‘Why not motivate the work by 
having pupils bring into class all sorts of 
specimen pictures, postcards, etc., directly con- 
nected with the geography lessons?’ This she 
did and soon her classroom began to look like 
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an art gallery and museum ‘combined. She, of 
course, used whatever visual materials were 
already available, such as stereopticon slides, 
stereographs and flat pictures. The pupils soon 
began to take a new ‘ lease of life,’ and likewise 
did the teacher. A high degree of interest and 
etfort was now displayed and the pupils did 
their work with a zest and enthusiasm never 
before manifest. At last the teacher had suc- 
ceeded by using a time-honored, common-sense 
psychological method. The lessons had become 
vitalized and up to grade standards came the 
class.” 

There are many types of visual aids and 
each has a very definite place in classroom 
instruction, The most common ones are the 
following 

1. The School Excursion. This is valuable for 
bringing children into direct contact with the 
shrines of history and literature. It gives them 
familiarity with industrial and commercial 
establishments. It gives them an appreciation 
of actual life situations and is especially help- 
ful in vocational guidance work. 

2. Models, specimens and exhibits. 

3. Pictures, cartoons, and rotogravures from 
newspapers. 

4. Maps, charts, posters, and diagrams. 

5. Stereographs. These are very useful in 
individual instruction. The effect of three 
dimensions is given, thus producing a decided 
vividness, 

6. Stereopticon slides and still films. 

7. Motion pictures films. These are the most 
important because they depict motion. 

All of these aids bring the world to the child, 
but it must be borne in mind that the use of 
these materials is only a means to an end. 
The pupil must not let them take the place of 
his thinking. He must be led to draw his 
own conclusions and apply what he has learned. 

Visual instruction in any form is very valu- 
able if rightly used. If through the use of 
visual materials the best results are to be 
obtained these aids must be used as a regular 
part of the school work. As soon as they 
become merely entertaining and are given with- 
out regard to subject-matter they lose most 
of their value. Everything possible within rea- 
son should be done to furnish teachers with an 
abundance of visual aids and the equipment 
for their effective use so as to make the work 
of the teacher, not burdensome, but a reason- 
ably pleasant task. 

There is no doubt that the proper use of 
well-prepared instructional films will find a 
place in educational systems, for education by 
means of the eye is fundamental. This does 
not mean that we will reduce the amount of 
reading. We will increase it, but the visual 
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education will make a foundation for better 
reading and better understanding. The motion 
picture when used as an aid to instruction is of 
distinct value. The degree of value depends 
entirely upon: (1) The purpose of the lesson; 
(2) the technique which the teacher uses in 
presenting the lesson; and (3) the question of 
whether or not it presents in an effective way 
illustrative material which could not be placed 
before children in any other way than through 
the motion picture. Professor C. E. Turner of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology says 
in regard to the motion picture: “ The moving 
picture has two unique opportunities. The eye 
of the motion picture camera can go where the 
child cannot. The camera sees and reports 
things which happen in every part of the 
world. By means of the moving picture we 
can present to the child many sights which he 
could never see without it. Its ability to com- 
bine time and space by showing how things 
grow; how they bloom; how they work to- 
gether is a very valuable thing. Still pictures 
cannot do this.” 

The motion picture is very useful in teaching 
such subjects as literature, geography, industrial 
operations and history. A child can learn much 
better and remember very vividly the things 
which he sees, while often those things which 
he hears make little impression on his mind. 
Harvesting, fishing, lumbering and a_ great 
many other activities can be more clearly indi- 
cated by motion pictures than by still pictures. 
Where motion is predominant the motion pic- 
ture is desirable. The film can be used to 
advantage “in putting across” an idea as in 
safety and clean-up campaigns, but it cannot 
be used to teach details as well as slides, pic- 
tures or drawings. 

Payson Smith, commissioner of education for 
Massachusetts, offers the following opinion in 
regard to the use of moving and still pictures: 
“I have no doubt that the moving as well as 
the still picture has a very important place in 
education. J am disposed to think that from a 
purely educational point of view the still pic- 
ture is likely to be quite as effective as the 
motion picture. 

“Whatever educational result comes from 
purely impressionistic experience can be secured 
probably from the motion picture. It is my 
belief, however, that the effect of the motion 
picture is rather transient and that it does not 
afford opportunities for intensive study and 
contemplation, both of which are essential in a 


large measure to a permanent educational re- 
sult. 


=~-“1n my judgment the motion picture-is to be 


regarded, at present, as having a rather limited 
educational value; that it may be used some- 
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times as an aid to instruction, particularly 
when the object is to present some conclusion 
already discussed or studied.” 

In conclusion let me say that I think that 
instruction by means of visual aids is a very 
valuable adjunct to any school program. Yet 
it must not be considered an end in itself, but 
must be used to supplement our present-day 
methodology. It cannot in any way be substi- 
tuted for the mental discipline that is gained 
from regular textbook study and classroom 
discussion. 

Because of visual education in our schools 
the results of our teaching will be more lasting 
and more firmly implanted in the minds of our 
pupils; our school curricula will be greatly 
enriched; the pupil mortality will be lessened; 
the number of repeaters will be considerably 
decreased, thus saving a system thousands of 
dollars annually; textbooks will last longer; 
the time of learning will be shortened and in- 
terest and effort on the part of the pupils will 
be stimulated to a high degree. 

When visual education in its real significance 
is thoroughly understood by all the teachers 
in a school system, the schools can, with their 
co-operation, maintain the highest standards 
attainable, and can send forth a product of 
which they can well be proud. 
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Personal and Professional 


W.D. VINCENT, who succeeds Miss Ethel E. 
Redfield as State Commissioner of Education of 
Idaho, goes to the new responsibilities from the 
superintendency of the Idaho Industrial Train- 
ing School. Miss Redfield rescued the com- 
missionership from oblivion, where it had been 
for several years because while it was theo- 
retically in existence there was no appropria- 
tion for salary. Mr. Vincent inherits the office 
which Miss Redfield has re-created effectively. 


HENRY G. WILLIAMS, editor and publisher 
of Ohio Teacher, is appointed acting president 
of Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio. Dr. 
Williams was long associated with the State 
University at Athens, and is widely known by 
school people, who will be pleased that he has 
this opportunity and responsibility. 


F. M. SHELTON, superintendent of Spring- 
field, Ohio, has been re-elected for a term of 
four years, salary $7,200 the first year, and 
$7,500 thereafter. We know personally that 
the teaching force of Springfield has a highly 
developed professional personality to which the 
community responds enthusiastically. The 
Teachers Association of the city is of excep- 
tional benefit to the teachers, civically and 
socially, to the children and to the community. 


DR. CHARLES M. JORDAN, superintendent 
emeritus of Minneapolis, was “ redoctored” by 
Tufts College at its recent commencement as, 
also, was Dr. Charles W. Parmenter, who has 
spent the past year in an extended visit to the 
Pacific Coast. Dr. Jordan is in active service 
in the School Department of Minneapolis. He 
has been associated with the schools of the city 
for more than half a century. 


AMBROSE L. SUHRIE of New York Uni- 
versity resigned the presidency of the State 
College for Women at Milledgeville, Georgia, 
before cntering upon the duties. He was 
elected in June and was there at the commence- 
ment. He had been on the faculty for two 
vears after leaviny college, and upon the tragic 
death of Dr. M. M. Parks it was natural that 
the trustees should turn to Dr. Suhrie, who had 
kept in close touch with Dr. Parks through the 
years, and it was equally natural for Dr. Suhrie 
i appreciate th: opportunity to return as 
president. Circumstances, personally, made it 
clear to him that it would be unwise to under- 
take so great a work at this time, and New 
York University made it clear that he was 
needed there, henee his resignation of the 
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presidency of the Georgia college, and he will re- 
main at the head of the division which is con- 
cerned with the training of administrative offi- 
cers and teachers for the normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges of the country. 


JOHN VAUGHAN, who succeeded M. A, 
Nash when he resigned as state superintendent 
to accept the presidency of the Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women at Chickasha, has demonstrated 
unusual wisdom and expert skill in meeting the 
ever changing conditions in the newest state in 
the Union. As dean of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Durant from its establishment he con- 
tributed much to the famous success of Dr. 
H. G. Bennett, who has one of the most 
scholarly, one of the largest, and one of the 
most serviceable of the young State Teachers 
Colleges of the country. Messrs. Bennett and 
Vaughan steered this youthful institution 
through the childhood years of the state so 
skilfully, yes, so artistically, that it has never 
had the childish political diseases supposed to 
be as unavoidable in juvenile statehood as in 
family life, and already it is universally recog- 
nized that Mr. Vaughan has the royal support 
of the educational leaders of the state in 
clearing the atmosphere of non-educational 
political situations. There is no state depart- 
ment that is dealing with school problems more 
heroically or wisely, so far as achievements can 
be estimated, than is Oklahoma. 


HAROLD G. LAWRENCE, formerly dean of 
Education, Huron College, South Dakota, has 
been appointed publicity director of the Mecca 
of America, Inc., an organization proposing to 
build in Alabama a Home for Dependent Chil- 
dren, It is one of the most extensive plans 
ever proposed for caring for an important 
and needy class of children in home life, in 
school opportunity and in vocational creation. 
There has never been anything suggested com- 
parable to this, and we know of no one better 
fitted by personality and experience to promote 
it than Harold G. Lawrence. He has a wide 
range of acquaintance, is a skilful promoter, 
and believes intensely in this noble vision of 
helpfulness to an important class from which 
criminals have often been recruited. 


L. R. ALDERMAN, United States Bureau of 
Education, director of adult education, has high 
achievement to his credit. His slogan is: “ Not 
what ought to be done, but what is being done 
to make illiterates a national asset.” 
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Educational Foundation 
Established in Chile 

A great Chilean educational founda- 
tion, the Elvira Matte de Cruchaga 
Seminary for Advanced Study, has 
been established by Dr. Miguel 
Cruchaga Tocornal, ambassador to the 
United States from Chile, as a me- 
morial to his wife. It will be main- 
tained as an independent institution, 
but may later be affiliated with some 
other centre of learning. An adminis-. 
trative council has been appointed, and 
it is hoped that three schools—of for- 
eign service for men and women, a 
social service school, and a school for 
librarians and_ secretaries—will be 
opened in March, 1928. 


Would Make Brockton’s 
7th Graders Swimmers 

Arthur E. Staff, of the Brockton, 
Mass., High School faculty, who has 
charge of the public swimming pools, 
has started a campaign to make every 
seventh grader in the city a swimmer. 
There are four public pools. There 
are 1,200 children in the seventh 
grades of Brockton and it is Mr. 
Staff's plan to have all return to 
school in September with little buttons 
indicating that they have passed the 
swimming tests. A shield will be pre- 
sented to the school making the best 
percentage. 


No Time Off 
To Get Married 

Trial for neglect of duty is faced by 
teachers in public schools of New 
York City who absent themselves from 
school in order to marry or to take a 
wedding trip. Such action, according 
to a recent general circular to the 
schools, is regarded by the superin- 
tendent of schools and the board of 
Superintendents as inexcusable and a 
neglect of duty. 


Ye Olde Spelling Bee 
Didn’t Pay $1000 Prizes 

People who sigh for the “good old 
days” are invited to consider the recent 
National spelling bee in Washington 
Sponsored by the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. Dean Lucas, thirteen-year- 
old lad from Akron, captured the first 
Prize, a neat sum of $1,000, with the 
correct spelling of the word “abro- 
gate,” which brought about the down- 
fall of Ralph Keenan, of Waukon, 
Ta, who had to console himself with 
Second place and a mere $500. A total 
of $2,500 was distributed to the seven- 
teen contestants, whose ages ranged 
from nine to fifteen years. Thirty or 
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forty years ago a boy who won a 
spelling contest received a little ap- 
plause and occasionally a prize, that, 
as a rule, took the form of a book. If 
it was a very important contest the 
prize might be money and run to as 
much as a $5 gold piece. Dean Lucas 
won 200 such prizes, in addition to the 
trip to Washington, and several days 
of dizzy sightseeing in the national 
capital. He does not pine for the 
good old days. 


Real Estate Courses 
In 52 Universities 


When the first national conference 
to outline an educational preparation 
for the vocation of real estate was 
called, at Madison, Wis., in April, 1923, 
courses in real estate or in land eco- 
nomics were known in but three or 
four institutions of learning in the 
United States. In September of this 
year fifty-two universities and col- 
leges will be offering one or more of 
these. courses. Since last September 
eighty-nine local real estate boards in 
cities throughout the United States 
have conducted courses in real estate, 
either under their own auspices or in 
co-operation with Y. M. C. A. 
schools, university extension divisions, 
or similar institutions. Two wuniversi- 
ties, Michigan and Northwestern, have 

real estate courses into their 
graduate schools. 


Will Continue 
Sales School 

The Merchants’ Institute of the re- 
tail trade board of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce has completed its 
first session and is making plans for 
the courses, instructors and activities 
for the fall and winter months. 
Started as an experiment, the Insti- 
tute ;will continue this fallion a per- 
manent basis. This Institute is said 
to be the first of its kind in the United 
States. The retail stores co-operate 
in giving at nominal cost a series of 
courses in the fundamentals of sales- 
manship, for the benefit of their em- 
ployees and executives. Three hun- 
dred and twenty-seven students took 
the courses last session, representing 
all the leading retail stores in Boston. 


Parents Also Study, 
Says Radcliffe Head 

The American mother is abandoning 
the idea that her school days ended 
when she began rearing a family, says 
Dr. Ada L. Comstock, president of 
Radcliffe College. Women are more 
and more carrying on their mental 
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development, she believes, without ne- 
glecting the family or the household. 
“We are coming to think of education 
as a process no longer confined to the 
period of school and college training,” 
she said. “Chautauquas and women’s 
clubs pushed over the border a few 
years ago. They gave mature people 
a chance to use their minds once more 
on the reading of books and the writ- 
ing of papers, on learning and express- 
ing. Parents, so long the sources of 
education, have been in the last few 
years the willing subjects of it. 
Alumnae and alumni of colleges are- 
demanding lists of selected matter.” 


Library Extension 
Serving Schools 

A lending collection of 40,000 se- 
lected books is possessed by the li- 
brary extension division of the Illi- 
nois State Library. The majority of 
the calls are for books to supplement 
English courses, but in many cases 
large collections are requested by small 
high schools to supplement the entire 
curriculum. 


Latin America to 
Combat Illiteracy 


Campaigns against illiteracy are re- 
ported from many of the Latin- 
American countries. The President 
of Honduras has recently authorized 
country-wide inauguration of vacation 
classes, to be taught by students of 
secondary and professional schools, as 
well as by pupils in upper grades of 
elementary schools. In Guatemala 
City, Guatemala, an institute for the 
reduction of illiteracy has been incor- 
porated. In Colombia an annual prize 
is given by the director of public in- 
struction of Cundinamarca to the di- 
rector of the primary school who has 
taught the largest number of adult il- 
literates, and other prizes are offered 
to pupils who have taught other per- 
sons to read and write. 


Industrial Foremen 
Take Extension Courses 
Classes for the training of industrial 
foremen are conducted by the Massa- 
chusetts University Extension, and 
foremen in twelve different industries 
have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to acquire skill in the super- 
vision and training of other men. 
Sessions are usually held in the fac- 
tory after working hours. Classes are 
organized at any place in the state 
where a group of sufficient size is en- 
rolled. 
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Schools Bill Much 
Opposed in Germany 

The voluminous contents of the Ger- 
man Schools Bill draft has been made 
public. It is reported that the bill is 
scarcely likely to pass the Reichstag, 
certainly not without tremendous op- 
position and far-reaching consequences. 
The bill is declared tantamount to the 
alteration of the constitution as well 
as a serious retrograde step for Ger- 
many. In all cases the schools will 
be under the supervision of the church 
authorities, the religious instruction 
being compulsory and closely watched 
by the priest or clergyman who will 
be nominated for this purpose. Teach- 
ers will be selected by a clerical coun- 
cil. In country places too small for 
undenominational schools, children arc 
forced to attend confessional schools. 
Although the following three forms of 
national schools, namely, undenomina- 
tional, contessional and secular schools, 
apparently are placed on an equality, 
it was noted that great leniency is 
shown to the confessional schools. 


Southern Adults 
Eager for School 


Reticent people of the mountains in 
Buncombe County, North Carolina, 
who had considered that book knowl- 
edge was not for them, have become 
interested and now eagerly enter into 
their school life. About 4,000 adults 
have received the rudiments of educa- 
tion there in the last six years. So im- 
portant is the work now considered 
that the county and Asheville Boards 
of Education now appropriate $10,000 
a year for its support. The credit for 
this accomplishment is given to a 
woman, Mrs Elizabeth Morriss, com- 
munity school director, who has 
worked among these people since 1919. 
A visitor found the eagerness with 
which the pupils recited their lessons 
impressive. Only three of the group 
present had passed middle-age. One 
of these was seventy-one years of age. 
Among the students was one seventy- 
year-old woman who came that she 
might be able to write to her chil- 
dren scattered over the country. An 
undemonstrative little woman had 
learned to read the “Sermon on the 
Mount.” It had been her life’s ambi- 
tion to read a verse in the Bible and 
she considered it a miracle to have ac- 
complished a whole chapter. In North 
Carolina there are 43,990 illiterate 
native-born white women. 


Blames Schools 
For Prussian Crime 

In an interpellation in the Prussian 
Diet, the Nationalist party recently 
called pedagogic innovations intro- 
duced since the Revolution, such as 
banishment of military discipline from 
the schools, abolition of religious 
teaching and propagation of socialist 


theories in themselves responsible for 
the “juvenile crime wave” now sweep- 
ing Germany. The deputies quote as 
an example the case of a school boy 
who killed his classmate and then him- 
self, and they demanded that the 
Minister of Education see that religion 
and morals are given a due place in 
education “as a means of safeguarding 
the state and family.” 


Stronghold of 1812 
Goes to University 

After figuring in the history of two 
wars, Gibraltar Island, a dot of land 
in Lake Erie, has been turned over 
to science. The nine-acre isle at the 
entrance to Put-In-Bay harbor has be- 
come the Franz Theodore Stone 
laboratory of Ohio State University, 
for use in summer courses in bio- 
logical research. In the war of 1812, 
Commodore Perry hid his fleet in Put- 
In-Bay harbor’ and used the highest 
point of Gibraltar Island as a watch- 
tower to observe the approach of the 
British fleet. The battle of Lake 
Erie was fought nearby. Julius F. 
Stone, who bought the island in 1925, 
presented it to the University. 


Dartmouth Student 
Swims for Degree 

At the last minute, three days before 
the degrees were due to be given out, 
Joseph R. Russakoff, of Boston, a 
student at Dartmouth, received a no- 
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tice from Dean Laycock, informing 
him that he had not passed his fresh. 
man swimming test and that his de- 
gree would not be awarded until he 
had swum the length of the Spaulding 
pool. Russakoff had never passed his 
swimming test and had forgotten all 
about it until reminded. He hurried 
down to the pool immediately and 
managed to dog-paddle the length of 
the pool. That done, his name was 
added to the degree list and he took 
his A. B. with his class. That swim- 
ming test, according to Russakoff, 
was the toughest examination encoun- 
tered during his four undergraduate 
years, and it was the one he got the 
most thrillls out of passing. 


Midday Naps for 
College Women 

A nap each noon is the latest thing 
in college courses for women. After 
a two-months trial at Stephens 
Tunior College for Girls at Columbia, 
Mo., this siesta has been adjudged 
such a success that it has been put 
into effect permanently. James M. 
Wood, the college president, ordered 


the nap period, with a view to “lessen- 


ing the nervousness caused by long 
hours of study, freshening the minds 
of the young women for afternoon 
classes, and improving their already 
excellent dispositions.” The idea was 
adopted from the Spanish custom of 
a complete mental and physical rest 
at midday. 


College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It 
aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression, 


whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 
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Adults Learn More 
Readily Than Children 

A man or woman under fifty years of 
age should seldom be discouraged 
from trying to learn anything which 
he or she really needs to learn, by the 
fear of being too old, Dr. E. L. Thorn- 
dike, professor of educational psychol- 
ogy at Columbia University, declared 
recently at a meeting of the American 
Association for Adult Education. To 
a lesser degree this is true after fifty 
years also, he added. He presented 
results of experiments in which per- 
sons thirty-five years and over, averag- 
ing forty-two years, were compared 
with persons twenty to twenty-four 
years old, averaging twenty-two, in 
their ability to learn acts of skill and 
to acquire various kinds of knowledge. 
The older group learned about’ five- 
sixths as fast as the younger. Both 
groups learned more rapidly than 
children. Ability to learn rises until 
about twenty, he said. Then, per- 
haps, after a stationary period of some 
years, learning ability slowly declines. 
The decline is very slow, however, 
roughly about one per cent. per year. 
The chief reason why adults seldom 
learn a new language-or a new trade 
is not the lack of ability, but the lack 
of opportunity or desire, Dr. Thorn- 
dike concluded. 


Junior Colleges 
In Many Cities 

Going to college in the public school 
system is becoming possible in many 
cities by the rapid growth of the jun- 
ior college movement, which is found 
to have doubled in the last five years 
according to Dr. L. V. Koos, profes- 
sor of secondary education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. There are now 
about 100 public junior colleges, he 
found in his study of the growth of 
this young movement, more than twice 
the number reported in 1922. En- 
rollments in these colleges have in- 
creased about 200 per cent. Private 
junior colleges and those on state 
foundations swell the number reported 
in the United States to well over 300, 
about 100 more than were in existence 
five years ago. 


Arts and Trades 
School for Chile 

An arts, trades, and engineering 
school, to be built at a cost of ap- 
proximately $4,000,000 and conducted 
along the most modern lines, is soon 
to be established in Valparaiso, Chile. 
A committee of Chilean architects 
and engineers will soon visit many of 
the leading vocational and engineering 
schools in the United States to formu- 
late plans for the new institution. The 
school will select all of its teachers 
from Europe and the United States 


during the first ten years of its exist- 
ence. 
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TREND OF THE TIMES 


UNITED STATES has more doc- 
tors in proportion to its population 
than any other country and the num- 
ber is constantly increasing. This 
country has one physician to every 753 
persons, approximately; Great Britain 
one to every 1,087; Germany, one to 
every 1,940. The American graduate 
doctor of today, moreover, begins 
practice with more experience in 
treating patients suffering from a 
greater variety of diseases than the 
physician of a quarter century ago ob- 
tained in the first ten years of prac- 
tice. 


COUNTY FAIRS are still vital in 
American life. Fair time recalls many 
wayfarers to their home towns, for 
old friends will be there and the 
spirit of a fair revives the thrill of 
one’s youth. The annual county fairs, 
an institution of the United States, are 
nationally individualistic. Fairs still 
place emphasis on products of soil and 
hand, although stressing their quality 
rather than availability for markets. 


SEVERE EARTHQUAKE chances 
for the United States as a whole is 
less than one-tenth of one per cent., 
according to Fr. Francis A. Tondorf, 
S. J., director of the Georgetown 
University seismological observatory. 
There is only about one chance in 1,000 
of a disastrous earthquake in the 
United States. It is not that earth- 
quakes are increasing, as the alarm- 
ist school maintains, but that more are 
being registered by improved re- 
cording machines. 


FOREIGN SCIENTISTS attend- 
ing the recent American Chemical So- 
ciety’s Institute in this country ex- 
pressed themselves as amazed at the 
frankness and detailed character of the 
disclosures of American chemical 
manufacturing methods made before 
the Institute. The openness that 
characterized the sessions would be 
impossible in European countries today, 
they said. 


HONEYMOONS ON credit are 
now offered in Boston. A local firm 
agrees to pay a month’s bills for any 
couple taking one of its tours. The 
idea developed from a plan allowing 
teachers to visit Europe in vacation 
time, provided they foot the bills from 
school term salaries. 


AMERICAN TOURISTS 
spending $650,000,000 this year, princi- 
pally in Europe, according to Julius 
Klein, director of the Bureau of 
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Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Of 
this sum $250,000,000 will go to France,. 
he says. Mr. Klein stressed the im- 
portance of invisible items in interna- 
tional economic relations at present. 
He said that such items were over- 
looked in trade balance sheets and the 
rélations of nations, whereas their im- 
portance should be recognized. 


RICH BANKERS of London are 
beginning to give up their residences 
in the fashionable Mayfair district to 
live in the city. They are planning to 
have flats over their offices, and the 
principal reason for this move is said. 
to be the absence of parking facilities. 
for automobiles and the slowness of 
traffic movement. 


ENGLAND AND Wales make up 
the most densely populated countries 
of the world, according to a report of 
the Government office. The number 
of inhabitants shown by the figures for 
1921 is 250.6 per square kilometer. 
Belgium, the closest rival, with 245.2, 
the Netherlands with 200.7, Japan with 
151.3, Germany (post-war boundaries) 
with 125.0, are the only other coun- 
tries of the world with over 100 in- 
habitants per square kilometer. 


NEW AIRPORTS established in 
this country during the past year 
totaled fifty. More than 100 cities. 
have set aside funds or have begun 
plans for modern airports. By the 
end of 1927 about one thousand air- 
ports and landing fields will dot the 
United States. There are 864 operat- 
ing airports and airplane landing fields 
in the country today. Two hundred 
and seven are municipally owned, 
while 163 are commercial or private 
ports, and 124 are the commerce de- 
partment intermediate landing fields. 
The Army and Navy maintain eighty- 
one fields. 


BEAM WIRELESS is linking Lon- 
don and New York. This high-speed 
directional system of wireless com- 
munication will soon render obsolete 
the laborious spelling out of words in 
the dot and dash signals of the Morse 
code. With virtually complete secrecy 
entire messages will be tossed across 
the Atlantic and photographically re- 
produced with a speed more than ten 
times greater than any heretofore 
achieved in transmitting trans-oceanic 
photographs. Beam wireless throws a 
message only to the receiving station 
for which it is meant. 
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Ge BOOK TABLE 


EVERYDAY READING. By Henry 
Carr Pearson, Principal of Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Charles 
Wesley Hunt, School of Education, 
Cleveland. Book One, Book Two, 
Book Three, Manual. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, At- 
lanta: American Book Company, 
Incorporated. 

Schools and everything about them 
are changing as rapidly as drug stores 
and one of the most significant of these 
«changes is the entire separation of 
learning to read from reading, and the 
teaching of reading is no longer 
knowing how to read words, sentences 
and paragraphs, but how to read the 
various things one reads in everyday 
reading. Reading poetry is no more 
like reading a novel than buying an 
automobile is than buying a hay cart. 
Reading essays is not like reading 
biography, or history, or travels. It 
has been as crude professionally to 
teach children to read words, sen- 
tences and paragraphs and then leave 
‘them to flounder around in all sorts of 
reading as it would be to think that 
when a race horse was used to 
a sulky, he might be used in a tip cart. 

In these three books and the man- 
ual children and youth are taught 
how to read “Everyday Reading” of 
the various kinds of reading they will 
have occasion to read. They are the 
latest word in teaching reading when 
one knows how to read. 


‘GUIDES, PHILOSOPHERS AND 
FRIENDS. Studies of College 
Men. By Charles F. Thwing, 
LL.D., Litt.D., President Emeritus 
of Western Reserve University and 
Adelbert College. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

Occasionally a man can produce a 
book of rare excellence, without which 
the world could never be the same to 
a large group of prominent persons, 
which no one else could have written. 
Such is Dr. Charles Franklin Thwing’s 
“Guides, Philosophers and Friends.” 

The author could but have known it 
and he waited till he had abundant 
leisure, with no distracting responsi- 
bilities, when physically, mentally and 
fraternally he was at his best. Evi- 
dently Dr. Thwing proposed to have 
this work of near five hundred pages 
the capstone of a literary monument 


of twenty-six highly successful books. 

There are interpretations of Charles 
William Eliot, William Torrey Harris, 
Henry Adams, William Jewett Tucker, 
and George Herbert Palmer, who 
have been known to those of his read- 
ers who have functioned professionally. 
Necessarily there will be keen inter- 
est in his characterizations of these men 
by one who had rare opportunities to 
understand their personality. 

Educational interest will be 
quickened by his tributes to James 
Burrill Angell, Andrew Sloan Draper, 
Daniel Coit Gilman, Andrew D. White, 
Cyrus Northrop, Mark Hopkins, Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper, James Harris 
Fairchild, a noble array of university 
presidents. 

Dr. Thwing has not only made an 
important contribution by the way in 
which he portrays their personal and 
professional life, but has contributed 
to America’s biographical literature a 
choice group of literary paragraphs. 

Personally, having known rather in- 
timately a third of the twenty-two men 
of whom he writes, we regard it as a 
rare privilege to read with affectionate 
appreciation Dr. Thwing’s account of 
these men as he knew them. 


LABORATORY EXERCISES FOR 
A BRIEF COURSE IN CHEM- 
ISTRY. By Lyman C. Newell, 
Boston University. Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, San 
Francisco: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. 

One of the important high school 
and college problems is to save the 
time and strength of teachers, leaving 
them time and energy for magnifying 
their talent and skill in impressing 
their personality upon students. 

Nothing is a success in method or 
material that in any appreciable degree 
saps or dissipates the teacher’s person- 
ality. Professor Newell's “Labora- 
tory Exercises in Chemistry” aims to 
be of greatest service to both teachers 
and students. 


THE BUCKINGHAM-OSBURN 
SEARCHLIGHT ARITHMETICS. 
By R. R. Buckingham, Ohio State 
University, and W. J. Osburn, State 
Department of Education, Wiscon- 
sin. Introductory Book, 381 pages. 
Book One, 358 pages. Book Two, 
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349 pages. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany. 

Arithmetic has always been the ab- 
sorbing school subject, absorbing more 
time than any other two subjects, ab- 
sorbing more credit in the matter of 
promotion than any other subject, ab- 
sorbing a lot of money in textbook 
supply. At the same time it has been 
the least satisfactory subject to teach, 
has demanded more frequent changes 
of methods than any other subject. 
One of the ambitions of every new 
series is to get a new and impressive 
title, and “Searchlight Arithmetics” is 
certainly new and impressive. 

In this series a vital feature is the 
vast number of examples in sentences 
and the ingenuity with which various 
interests of children are represented. 
In the “Introductory Book” there are 
1,140 examples and problems phrased, 
each using some special interest cover- 
ing every conceivable indoor and out- 
door game of children, of articles in 
home, shop, store, in field, forest and 
garden, in tools, implements and ma- 
chines. It has certainly required high 
genius and infinite patience to think 
of 1,140 possible interests of children. 
Our impression is that this has never 
been done for any other one book. 

A striking feature is “The Progress 
Test.” Another feature that while not 
new is admirably worked out is the 
grouping and the grading of examples, 
problems and everything on the basis 
of difficulty. 


THE SMALL JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. A Study of Its Possi- 
bilities and Limitations. By Francis 
T. Spaulding, Graduate School, 
Harvard University. Cloth. 226 
pages. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press. 

The junior high school is an estab- 
lished institution and its value depends 
upon the way in which it meets its 
responsibilities. There are cities in 
which it already demonstrates high ef- 
ficiency, an achievement more remark- 
able than any other creation of a de- 
partment of public school service, but 
the small junior high school remains a 
serious problem. 

While Massachusetts was not among 
the first to accept the junior high 
school idea, it has dealt with its vari- 
ous problems intelligently, for which 
the Graduate School of Harvard Uni- 
versity is chiefly responsible, and the 
study by Francis T. Spaulding of the 
“Small Junior High School” is the one 
adequate treatment of all phases of 
this most complex educational situa- 
tion that has ever been thrust upon 
small communities. 

This study makes it possible for any 
modernized community, however small, 
to know how to do the best thing for 
its children, whatever the limitations. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


Defeat WEAR 


SPRINGFIELD 


GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 


Unneighborly Act 

“Mose, tell me, niggah, is it true yo’ 
knocked mah wife down last night 
an’ lef’ her he’pless?” 

“Ah sho’ can’t deny it, Rastus.” 

“Well, you sho’ did play me a measly 
lowdown trick. Ah had to git mah 
own supper.” 


Lots of Grounds 
Newly Wed: “What kind of coffee 
did you say this was, dear?” 
Bride: “Parker House coffee.” 
Newly Wed: “Oh, that’s it, eh! Well 
I couldn’t find the house, but most of 
the grounds are here.” 


It’s Steady at Least 
Caller—“What is your son Ray’s 
average income?” 
Mother—“About midnight.” 
ington Star. 


—Wash- 


Discovered 
Waiter—“How did you find the 
steak ?” 
Grouch—“By looking under the po- 
tato.” 


HIGHER IN QUALITY 
THAN IN PRICE 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Defy WEATHER 


And Save Money by Making School Books Last Longer 


SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


No Installments Overdue 
Marshal—“Did you ever lose control 
of your car?” 
Snellgrove—“Yes, but I paid cash for 
this one.” 


How Hostilities Began 
He—“You must remember, dear, 
you waived certain rights when we 
were married.” 
She—“Yes, love, but it wasn’t a per- 
manent wave.” 


As She Understood It 
“This is an age of specialists,” said 
Charles M. Schwab in-a recent address, 
and he then related the following: “I 
want a girl,” said the office boss to his 
secretary, “who is a high school gradu- 
ate; I want a girl who can spell words 
of at least two syllables, and a girl 
who knows something about business; 
I want a girl who has ambition to be- 

come an executive.” 
“Yes, sir,” said the secretary, look- 
ing up from her notes. “You want 

four girls for the inner office.” 


Wm. B. Ittner, Inc. 
Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Twenty-five years in School-house Planning and 


Construction 


Nineteen years, Architect Board of Education, 
St. Louis 
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Reduce WASTE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Can You Beat It? 
Doctor—“It’s a boy, professor.” 
Professor (looking up from his 

work )—“What is?” 


This Language of Ours 
Bill—“J’eat ?” 
Bob—“Yes, J’ew?” 


Quite True 
“What is a pessimist?” 
“A guy who won't brush his teeth 


for fear of wearing them out.” 


Fore and Aft 
A mule has 2 legs on Bhind 
And 2 he has Bfore 
U stand Bhind B4 U find 
What the 2 Bhind B4 


Why | 
Eyes Care 


YES so 
often feel Tired, DullandHeavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and 


them in a Clear, Bright 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
fer FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


For Your 


EYES 
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TEACHERS’ 
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AGENCIES. & 8& 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
Portland, Me., 415 Congress St. 
New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. 402 Dillaye Bide. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bids. 
Birmingham, Ala., 808 Title Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portiand, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 548 So. Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct cails from employers. 


C, WILBUR CARY, Manager 
36 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn: 


ROSE E. BRADBURY, Manager 
14 Beacon Street, Bosten, Mass. Clapp Memorial Bidg., Portland, Me. 


GEORGE H, LARRABEE, Manager 


H. 8. BALDWIN 


T. M. HASTINGS 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885 


The Pratt Teachers’ 


70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Agency 


Recommends college and normal school graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 
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An Appreciation 


Editor, Journal of Education :— 


Humane education loses a staunch 
supporter and friend in the passing of 
Dr. Edward W. Stitt, Associate Super- 
intendent of Schools, of Greater New 
York. who died very suddenly on July 
14. 

Dr. Stitt probably did more than any 
other one person in the educational 
field to promote the teaching of hu- 
maneness in the schools of New York 
City and his loyal support of the De- 
partment of Humane Education of the 
American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals did much to es- 
tablish the subject on its present 
splendid footing in our local schools. 

The task of introducing Humane 
Education in the schools of New York 
City, in compliance with the state law 
passed in 1917, was attempted by the 
writer in 1919 and one of the first to 
respond and recognize its value was 
Dr. Stitt. His reaction was encourag- 
ing from the very start. He saw at 
ence its possibilities for relieving con- 


ditions which at that time existed in 
the districts under his supervision, 
made up of nineteen schools on the 
congested lower east side. 

I recall a hasty and excited visit to 
his office one day after a trip through 
the hot and crowded streets where I 
had witnessed sights which seemed 
unnecessarily cruel and abandoned. 

“How,” I asked, “are we to teach 
these children humaneness when the 
populace neglects and starves its ani- 
mals, even throwing such helpless 
little things as these into ash cans?” 
and displayed six small and very dirty 
kittens which I had just rescued. Dr 


Stitt said he fully realized and de- : 


plored existing conditions and that he 
was more than willing to do all in his 
power to remedy them. In his kindly 
way he explained that the treatment of 
animals in that neighborhood, which to 
me seemed so cruel, was the result of 
ignorance and living conditions rather 
than an intent to injure or abuse. 

“Can we bring the matter before the 
school principals and try to enlist 
their co-operation?”I asked. 
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“We not only can, but we will,” Dr, 
Stitt replied, and at his next confer. 
ence he presented the subject, not from 
a sentimental standpoint, but as a civic 
duty and as a lesson in right living, 
much needed in the neighborhood. 

As the result of this conference [ 
visited every school in Dr. Stitt’s dis- 
trict, and, as is always the case when 
the school head co-operates, there was 
an immediate reaction. At the close 
of that school year the pupils were 
asked to keep a record of their va- 
cation animal rescue work and in many 
instances teachers appointed children 
as district monitors. 

Upon their return to school in the 
fall they were asked to write composi- 
tions en the subject: “What I Did for 
the Animals on the East Side This 
Summer.” Hundreds of children re- 
sponded to this request and suitable 
awards were made in each school. 

Shortly after this Dr. Stitt became 
Associate Superintendent in charge of 
eighty-six schools in the Borough of 
Bronx. As an evidence of his con- 
tinued interest in humane education 
he subscribed to the National Humane 
Review for each of his school prin- 
cipals. 

Dr. Stitt was quick to grasp the ad- 
vantages of correlating humaneness 
with other curricular subjects and took 
especial interest in the annual Humane 
Poster Contest, conducted by this so- 
ciety. 

Dr. Stitt took an active interest in 
the plans being devised for character 
education in the public schools and 
recognized humaneness as an elemental 
factor in any such course of study. 
Just two days before his untimely de- 
mise an article by him appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor, under the 
title: “The Necessity for Moral and 
Religious Training,” in which he 
stated :— 

“We teach religion all day long. We 
teach it in arithmetic by accuracy. We 
teach it in language by learning to 
say ‘Yea, yea and nay, nay.’ We teach 
it in geography by breadth of mind. 
We teach it by kindness to animals.” 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) H. Clay Preston. 


Madison Avenue at 26th Street, 
New York City. 


Note: Copies of Dr. Stitt’s address 
before the Second World Humane 
Conference, October 23, 1923, will be 
sent free of charge uron request. 
Address Department Humane Educa- 
one 50 Madison Avenue, New York 


TEACHERS WANTED 
National Teachers Agency, Inc. 


Philadelphia Syracuse 
Pittsburgh Indianapolis 
Northampton Memphis 


Awarded Gold Medal at Sesquicenten- 
nial for Placement Service 
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Answers to “What Is Your 
Professional I. Q.?” 


[Questions are on page 156.] 


171. Dr. Charles W. Eliot. 
172. William James. 


173. Framingham and Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts. 


174. Henry Mortenson. 

175. William Hawley Smith. 

176. Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey. 
177. Salary. 

178. Lee Driver. Indiana. 

179. Woodrow Wilson. 

180. Edward Everett Hale. 


®& TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. & & & 


BARDEEN -UNiON TEACHERS AGENCY 


PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE DISCRIMINATING SELECTION 
CAREFUL RECOMMENDATION 


Free registration now for fall vacancies 
Prompt and careful response to inquiries 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, ‘Syracuse, N. Y. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY TEACHERS WANTED 
siring Promotion, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Operate everywhere. 


Chicago Best Schools Col- 


BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS: The 
school term will begin on Thursday 
September 8, 1927. Principals an 
Directors are required to report for 
duty on TUESDAY, September 6, 1927. 
Teachers and members of the super- 
vising staff, OTHER THAN PRINCI- 
PALS AND DIRECTORS, are required 
to report for duty on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 7, 1927. 

Examinations for admission to the 
Latin and day high schools will be 
held as follows:— 


LATIN SCHOOLS: (For admission 
to the Six-Year Course): On Wednes- 
day, September 7, at 9 o’clock, A. M. 
Boys will be examined at the Public 
Latin School-house, on Avenue Louis 
Pasteur; girls, at the Girls’ Latin 
School-house, on Huntington avenue, 
near Longwood avenue. 

Candidates are required to pass an 
examination equivalent to that re- 
quired for admission to the seventh 
grade of the elementary schools. The 
subjects of the examination will be 
English (including Reading, Litera- 
ture and Spelling); Arithmetic; Geog- 
raphy; and History and Civics. 

For admission to the four-year 
course: Candidates for admission to 
the four-year course in the Public 
Latin or Girls’ Latin Schools will be 
examined on Wednesday, September 
7, at the place, and in the subjects 
indicated under High Schools, below. 


HIGH SCHOOLS: Examinations for 
admission to the high schools and to 
the four-year courses in the Latin 
schools will be held on Wednesday, 
September 7, 1927. 

oys and girls will be examined at 
The Teachers College of the City of 
Boston, on Huntington avenue, near 
Longwood avenue. The subjects of 
examination will be: English. Lan- 
guage, including Reading, Writing 
and Spelling, Grammar and Composi- 
tion; History and Civil Government of 
the United States; Geography: Arith- 
metic; French; Spanish; and Italian. 


SPECIAL EXAMINATION FOR 
TEACHERS OF SALESMANSHIP: A 
special examination for teachers of 
salesmanship in day high schools will 
be held on Wednesday, September 7, 
1927, in The Teachers College, Hunt- 
ington avenue, beginning promptly at 
9 o'clock, A. M. 

For further particulars apply to the 
undersigned. 

JOEL HATHEWAY, 
Chief Examiner. 
15 Beacon street, 
Boston, Mass. 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 
W2 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Fifth Avenue, New York and Normals 
=. nver., olo, 
42ND YEAR Peyton Bldg. Spokane, Wn. 


MERICAN‘* #$=TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Col- 
and FOREIGN leges, Schools and 


Families, super- 
E for 
every department of instruction; rec 

on ommends good Schools to parents. 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 19 West 44th Street, New York 


ior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and Governesses, 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
n dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, none for registration. If you 


need a teacher for any desirable place, or know where a teacher may 
be wanted, address Kellogg’s Teachers’ Agency, 31 Union Square, New 


York. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON Pe 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


[ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We h al facilities f i 
WINSHIP in every part of the 


AGENCY Member of Assocation. of Teachers’ 
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How easy it is for something to happen—an over- 
plus of the wrong kind of germs or an accident. One 
starts out in the morning feeling fine, with the world 
But this 
evening—or tomorrow—may find one in the hospital, 
facing a prolonged period of inactivity without income 


looking like a good place in which to live. 


and a greatly increased expense account. 


One teacher wrote: “On Jan. 14, 1925, I fell 
and broke my right arm. I was unable to per- 
form my duties as a teacher for seven and 


four-sevenths weeks. Words do not ex- 
press what the T. C. U. benefits meant to 
me at this time.” 


Another wrote: “After being in the T. C. U. for 
five years I had almost persuaded myself it was use- 


less for me to go on, when I suddenly found myself in 
The more than gener- 
“\ous check I received from you at the end of four weeks’ 


. the hospital without an income. 


«)nfinement was like a burst of sunshine.” 
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‘You may have a similar experience. Thousands of others 


do. _One teacher in five is disabled each year. 


Remember this—your experience may be similar to those 
quoted above in misfortune, but it cannot be similar in the 
pleasant sequels unless you get protection before something 


happens. 


Decide now to become one of those fortunate teachers— 


—Who have no financial worries, due to Accident o 

Sickness. 

—Who have a regular income in time of need. 
Take the advice of Miss Ethel Mary Ewell, Mont 

gomery, Ala., who wrote: “If you have never i 

the T. C. U. Umbrella along with you, I advise yo 
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— 


to secure one at once, no delay. I have carried one 
for a long time and find it a wonderful help when the 
rainy days come.” 

The time will come when a check from the T. C. U. 
will mean more to you than anything else could pot 
sibly mean. If you want to be on the T. C. U. Payroll 
in time of need, now is the time to find out all about it 


FREE INFORMATION 

Just send the coupon in the lower right hand corner 

for complete details of T. C. U. Protection. Sending 

it places you under no obligation, but enables us # 

explain fully and to give you copies of hundreds d 

letters from teachers who have been helped by T. ¢. U 
in time of need. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
441 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protee 
tive Benefits. Send me the whole story and bok 
let of testimonials. 


Name 
Address. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


